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PROBABILITY AND MEANING? 


F, as we normally suppose, philosophy has any concern with 

knowledge or with truth, it is clear that the problem of mean- 
ing is and must be central in philosophy. This is so for the simplest 
of reasons: we can not even attempt to determine the truth of a 
statement unless we understand it, grasp its meaning; and, of 
course, even less can we actually determine the truth of any state- 
ment unless this knowledge is in our possession. This much is 
generally agreed upon. The difficulties arise when we attempt to 
determine what we shall mean by ‘‘the meaning of a statement,’’ 
- and how we shall determine what it means, if anything. 

A measure of agreement has been reached in our time on this 
point—at least among those philosophers whose main concern is 
knowledge, or at least its conditions. The point of agreement is 
that in some sense the meaning of a statement is one with the facts, 
conditions, states of affairs, from which the truth of the statement 
follows. In general, this position rests on the fact that whenever 
we do succeed in indicating or pointing out the meaning of a state- 
ment it is by denoting some state of affairs which is one with the 
conditions which make the statement true, with the fact which 
verifies the statement. 

This is, of course, no accident. It follows clearly from our 
notion of truth. Various attempts have been made to define 
“‘truth,’’ in terms of correspondence with fact, in terms of con- 
sistency, in terms of success in practice. I do not propose to 
enter into the familiar debate, but only to show briefly the reasons 
that may be given for rejecting certain of these formulations. The 
decisive test would seem to be that a definition to be acceptable 
must imply a certain equivalence of the form: a statement ‘‘8”’ és 
true tf, and only if, 8, where the first ‘‘S’’ put within quotation 
marks designates the statement whose truth is under discussion, 
and where the second S$ without quotation marks functions to de- 
scribe certain, conditions. Concretely (the example is used by 
Professor Alfred Tarski,? to whom this formulation is due), the 

1 Read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, December 28, 1945. 


2See his ‘‘The Semantic Conception of Truth and the Foundations of 


Semantics,’’ Philosophy and einen Research, Vol. IV (1944), pp. 
341-376. 
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statement ‘‘Snow is white’’ is true, if and only if snow is white— 
truth being a predicate of statements and white a predicate of 
snow, the familiar, fluffy, cold stuff. 

Any definition of ‘‘truth’’ which does not imply such an 
equivalence is unsatisfactory for it would permit the statement 
“<8”? to be true, even if not 8S. In terms of our example, using any 
definition of truth which does not imply this equivalence, it would 
be possible that the statement ‘‘Snow is white’’ is true, even 
though snow is not white, provided that some other condition held, 
determined by the particular definition used. Thus, in a certain 
formulation of the pragmatic conception we could say: the state- 
ment ‘‘Snow is white’’ is true, even though snow is not white, pro- 
vided that our assumption that snow is white led to whatever 
successes in practice the pragmatic conception is supposed to rest 
upon; and similarly for any other formulation of the notion of 
truth different from the one adopted. 

Accepting such a notion of truth as is involved in our equiva- 
lence, we can see at once that the meaning of a statement must 
be one with the conditions which, if they occurred, would make it 
true. Thus the meaning of the statement ‘‘Snow is white’’ is the 
condition referred to by that statement. Only because the state- 
ment means this conditton, can we infer that the statement is true, 
given that condition. It would be utterly incomprehensible that 
any statement ‘‘S’’ should mean one thing and be made true by 
another. Only because a statement means what it asserts, can we 
affirm its truth if what it asserts does exist. If we are uncertain 
as to the meaning of a statement (that is, if we have not yet given 
or had given any precise meaning to a statement) our procedure is 
and must be to decide what conditions must occur if the statement 
is to be true. These conditions will constitute the meaning of the 
statement. 

The apparent exceptions to the identification of the meaning of 
a statement with the conditions whose existence would make the 
statement true, are due to our failure to notice the difference be- 
tween direct and indirect evidence for the statement. When we 
identify the meaning with the fact whose occurrence would make 
the statement true, we refer to the fact from whose existence the 
truth directly follows, without any inference. 

Where we infer the truth of a statement from some condition 
different from the condition which is the meaning, we do so only 
because we have some reason to believe that the former implies the 
latter with some degree of probability. Thus, if our statement 
““8,’’ which means some fact F, is alleged to be true, given the oc- 
currence of some condition g, we do not say ‘‘S’’ which means F 
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is made true by the occurrence of g, but that from g we can infer 
F, which alone determines the truth of ‘‘S,’’ which asserts F. 

It may be supposed then that we are clear at least on the sense 
of our identification of the meaning of a statement with the con- 
ditions which must exist if it is true. This is, of course, just one 
among many possible formulations and it is in this sense perhaps 
that the formulation can be called a theory—‘the verifiability 
theory of meaning,’’ so-called; it is, of course, not a theory if to 
be a theory is to be a statement, say a hypothesis, about some, per- 
haps causal, aspect of the world, which might be determined true 
or false. 

This criterion of meaning is familiar, and in our time is most 
closely associated with the so-called Vienna circle and, in a slightly 
different form, with the name of P. W. Bridgman. 

A number of well-known writers who adhere to this general 
way of thinking have, in recent years, found reason to reject the 
original view, and have attempted to weaken or expand what we 
may call the verifiability criterion. It is argued by them that in 
science we never use the term ‘‘truth’’ but only ‘‘probability’’; and 
this being so, there either is no point in basing the criterion of 
meaning on that of truth, or, what is sometimes argued, no sense 
in doing so. The view is that all scientific statements are at best 
hypotheses, and that it is a mark of scientific simple-mindedness 
to rest the meaning of a statement on its truth conditions, since 
we are never in a position to determine the truth of any statement. 
In fact some authors have gone so far as to eliminate the term 
‘‘truth’’ from their vocabulary altogether, replacing it by ‘‘proba- 
bility’’; and they have argued that a proposition is meaningful 
if we are able to assign to it some degree of probability.2 It is 
this view that I wish to examine in this brief paper. 

My questions are three: 


(1) Is it necessary to replace the verifiability criterion by one 
based on probability ? 

(2) Is it useful to do so? 

(3) Is it possible to do so? 


Presumably one could show that it is necessary to make the 
substitution only by showing that it makes no sense to speak of 
the verification of a statement, ‘‘verification’’ involving some kind 
of insignificance, whether based on a contradiction or some other 
source of nonsense. To establish this position it is necessary to 


8 Even if their view were correct, it would suffer from the liability of 


being unable to tell us what a proposition means—a most important property 
of our conception. 
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show that there is no intelligible meaning of the term ‘‘verify’’ 
or ‘‘true,’’ such that it makes sense to speak of the conditions under 
which a statement would be true or verified. _ 

Now it would show a complete misunderstanding of the type of 
question here involved if anyone were to argue that there can be 
no sense in which it is correct to say that ‘‘ a certain statement is 
true or is verified.’’ It is hardly less mistaken to say that there is 
no such sense, since the term ‘‘true’’ is in common use, and we 
may suppose that when more or less intelligent people use it they 
can assign a clear meaning to it. Indeed, we gave such a formula- 
tion above when we said that a statement ‘‘S’’ is true if and only 
if 8. 

The only objection to this formulation can be that the expres- 
sion ‘‘S’’ in the right-hand side of the equivalence can not be sig- 
nificant. Now this is to argue that no statement can be significant, 
for we can put any statement in place of that “‘8.’’* If, for ex- 
ample, the expression ‘‘Snow is white’’ is significant, then it is 
significant to predicate truth of the expression ‘‘Snow is white”’ 
—and the same holds for any sentence. It has been observed that 
there is no special difficulty involved in the term ‘‘true’’—we have 
as much, and only as much, difficulty in understanding the mean- 
ing of ‘‘true’’ as we have in understanding the meaning of any 
statement. If, thus, anyone ever understood any statement, then 
he understood or could understand what it means to predicate truth 
of that statement. And, conversely, if anyone ever correctly predi- 
cated truth of any statement, he understood the statement. 

It can hardly be argued then that ‘‘truth’’ is itself a meaning- 
less term. It may, however, be argued that since, as some allege, 
we never do ‘‘correctly’’ predicate truth of any statement, that 
therefore ‘‘truth’’ is so much excess baggage to carry about in our 
vocabulary. This is a more serious argument. The reasons for 
saying this were briefly mentioned earlier. In science it is claimed 
that ‘‘probability’’ replaces ‘‘truth.’’ Is this the truth? 

There are two senses in which this might be so. The first is 
that truth is a semantic, not a physical, predicate; that truth enters 
when we make statements about statements and is thus eliminable, 
‘*8”’ is true always being replaceable by 8. Professor Tarski has 
shown that we can not completely eliminate the predicate truth in 
this manner; but assuming that it could be, it is exactly the same 
for the term ‘‘probability,’’ which is supposed to replace it. State- 
ments, not things, are probable, at least in the ordinary acceptation 


To avoid antinomies certain limitations are necessary here, but they do 
not affect this discussion. 
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of the term. I do not recall any sense of ‘‘probable’’ in which 
‘‘probable’’ is used as a predicate of things; where this seems to be 
so, analysis shows that the expression is elliptical and actually about 
the statement made about the thing. It could, of course, be so 
defined that it becomes a property of things, but then we should 
be dealing with a totally new concept. 

The second sense in which truth is a redundant predicate would 
be the sense in which in fact we never do verify any statement, but 
at best only determine its probability. This presumably amounts 
to saying that no one ever correetly and knowingly asserted that 
snow was white, on finding that it was; never knowingly or justi- 
fiably said that a certain new-born infant was a male; never truly 
and knowingly asserted that he was attending a meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association. At the risk of appearing 
unduly dogmatic I venture to assert that now and then this has 


- occurred. 


But of course this is no argument. Well, then, what is the 
argument? Chiefly that all statements are corrigible, that no 
matter what one has experienced, his statement about that experi- 
ence admits of the possibility of error. Exactly what is intended 
. by the assertion that possibly one is in error when saying, after 
proper examination, that a new-born infant is a male, that he is 
attending a meeting, and so on, is not easy to say. Sometimes it 
is only to say that the statement is not analytic or tautological; 
that its denial is not self-contradictory. But, if so, the point is 
quite irrelevant. 

Sometimes the sceptical reservations are intended to take ac- 
count of what other people report happened, as when one dreams 
of doing something which others assure us never took place; in 
other cases the scepticism is intended to describe still other oc- 
eurrences. But in all these the doubt itself involves a statement, and 
the hypothesis of the error would seem to be self-defeating if the 
statement describing the error were not accepted as true. But if it 
is, then the concept of truth is reinstated, while if not, the doubt 
may be ignored, since if no one was ever in a position to determine 
that he or someone else made a mistake in judgment, we need not 
worry about such scepticism. 

Just as the quest for certainty had, it is alleged, a fatal fascina- 
tion for philosophers, to their discredit, so the modern quest for 
uncertainty is equally objectionable and foolish. We are well 
warned against unjustified, uncriticized beliefs, and we should. be 
equally on our guard against unjustified disbeliefs. There is, 
after all, no difference between the two. 

But enough of these dialectics—of value only against other 
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such arguments. Admitting that we may be mistaken, we must 
then know what it means in any given case to say we are mistaken 
and know at least some instance in which we are in error, and that 
is not a mistake. To this it is usually rejoined that it is only 
probable that we were mistaken, and furthermore only probable 
that it is only probable. One wonders whether it is really more 
probable that it is probable that it is probable that it is probable 
that it is probable—to the end of time and patience—than it is that 
perhaps at least once one observed as occurring what one stated 
was occurring. 

On this point it may perhaps be concluded, with some degree 
of probability, that there is not much profit in such a view, and 
that in any case there is no necessity for it. But however that 
may be, we are interested rather in applying the concept of proba- 
bility to the question of meaning. Waiving the question, whether 
or not there is much point in attempting to substitute probability 
for truth, we examine the possibility of widening the criterion of 
meaning so as to permit as significant, statements to which some 
degree of probability can be assigned, thus apparently going be- 
yond the narrower view that only verifiable statements are mean- 
ingful. 

In this, it is assumed that we do get a wider conception of 
meaning by virtue of the shift. Is this indeed the case? For if it 
is not, then the attempt to differentiate between the earlier formu- 
lations and the later and, we are given to believe, more tolerant 
conception must be considered a failure. To answer our question 
we must obtain a closer insight into the sense in which ‘‘proba- 
bility’’ is used.. It is used in the familiar sense of the frequency 
theory of probability. That is, probability is a fraction which 
expresses the ratio of the number of instances of the occurrence 
of some mark in some defined class of objects to the total number 
of members of that class. Thus, if the class be the class of new- 
born infants and the mark be the mark of the male sex, then the 
probability is the fraction which expresses the ratio of, say, males 
to total births, for the assigned place and time. (There is, of 
course, the familiar correction of this view which introduces the 
concept of the limit of this frequency, but as this does not enter 
into our considerations we may ignore this more refined conception, 
which has, of course, some well-known difficulties connected with it.) 

Now, the frequency theory of probability has this undoubted 
advantage over all others, that it enables us to formulate proba- 
bility statements which express genuine empirical knowledge— 
statements which we can use in arguments as premises for infer- 
ences to other matters of fact. But that it enables us to formulate 
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such material statements, expressing knowledge of matters of fact, 
does not permit us to infer that every statement which is called 
‘‘a statement of empirical probability,’’ is one; certain conditions 
must first be met. 

The condition is not as one might suppose, that one have actu- 
ally determined the correlations, the frequency—for this may well 
be assumed hypothetically—before we undertake to test it; and 
we may, of course, never directly test the probability statement, 
but allow it to function as a hypothesis, which we increasingly 
confirm or disconfirm. This assignment of a probable probability, 
whose correctness we test by testing inferences, i.e., by checking the 
truth of predictive statements derived from the hypothesis, may 
well be called a ‘‘posit’’; and we can agree with those who insist 
that they constitute admissible and indeed useful elements in sci- 
ence. But this is an admissible procedure only if we know what 
would be the case if the number posited were the correct number. 

What we demand of any view based on the frequency interpre- 
tation is that the frequency be determinable, at least theoretically ; 
we no more require that it be determined than in the so-called 
‘‘verification theory’? we demand that a meaningful statement be 
verified, but only that it be at least theoretically verifiable. Now, 
in normal probabilities the number is determinable by methods 
which fix the ratio of favorable to the total:number of cases (the 
procedure for assigning the number is, as was noted above, a bit 
more complicated when we consider -the procedure for determining 
the limit of the frequency). This determination is possible only 
under the conditions that the members of the class be themselves 
open to observation—at least in theory. This condition is met 
in those simple and proper cases when we determine that, say, the 
probability that an infant will be male is 54/100. The members 
of the narrower class of males and the wider class of infants are 
observable and countable. In such simple cases as this, it is clear 
that we require no extension of the criterion of meaning; for ‘‘x 
is an infant’’ and ‘‘x is a male infant’’ are forms of directly veri- 
fiable statements, and we require no broader or more tolerant cri- 
terion of meaning to apply to them. The real difficulty arises 
when one term in the relation is not observable. 

The by now classic, and indeed odious, example is the attempt 
to assign a probability to statements about the experiences of 
other minds, in which the expression ‘‘experiences of other minds’’ 
is not interpreted behavioristically, but, shall we say, ‘‘introspec- 
tionally.’’ As is well known, there is no problem involved in the 
statement that someone other than the speaker is, say, conscious. — 
The familiar tests can be applied and unless we have not made 
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clear to ourselves. what we mean by the predication of conscious- 
ness to another animal, we have no difficulty in determining the 
truth or falsity of the statement directly. 

The critical issue arises when we wish to attribute consciousness 
to others, as it is applied when we make statements about ourselves. 
Just what that sense is it is difficult to say, but in this argument it 
may be assumed that it is different from the behavioristic sense; 
its specification may be left to those who find the ‘‘problem’’ a 
problem. It is then argued that although it must be admitted that 
no one could, even theoretically, confront or describe the inner 
conditions which would hold if he were directly to verify the state- 
ment ‘‘so and so (i. e., someone other than the observer) is con- 
scious,’’ still it is ‘possible to assign to the statement some degree 
of probability and with it meaning. Now, since it is believed by 
many to be vastly important to be able to say that someone else 
is conscious in the non-behavioristic sense,> this is supposedly a 
decided advantage of the broader over the narrower interpretation. 
(It is by no means clear why a particular sequence of words 
should be so precious, especially to a scientist or philosopher who 
might be supposed to see through the language he uses to the 
meanings, if any, which are not affected by the language.) 

What we wish to determine here is how we establish the proba- 
bility of the statement that ‘‘so and so is conscious’’ in the desired 
sense. Clearly what would be required is the observability of both 
terms of the correlation, at least theoretically ; we do not demand 
that anyone ever has observed them, as was pointed out earlier. 
We have to interpret in some empirical sense statements of the 
form ‘‘x’’ implies ‘‘y’’ with some degree of probability, when by 
hypothesis what ‘‘y’’ asserts is nothing that we have ever or could 
ever observe. We could establish the required correlation only 
if we could observe that whenever x’s then y’s with a certain fre- 
quency; this is the only method of establishing implication rela- 
tions which are to express some empirical knowledge. And we 
could understand the assertion of the implication when we ‘‘posit’’ 
it without ever actually determining it, only if we knew what would 
be the case if it were determined. 

My point is simply this: we can not assert that any evidence 
constitutes ground for an inference unless we understand what 


5 It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that in attempting to determine 
the meaning to be attributed to statements about ‘‘other minds’’ we are not 
making any denials about. them, certainly not that other people are not con- 
scious in the intended sense—whatever it be. 

6 If we are in error in this example, the argument may be transferred to 
any appropriate statement in which the intended principle is involved. 
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would be the case if the proposition which describes the inferred 
occurrence were true; if ‘‘x’’ and ‘‘y’’ are verifiable propositions, 
then we can meaningfully assert that ‘‘x’’ implies ‘“‘y’’ with a 
certain probability, even if we do not know that it is true, although 
we have no grounds for asserting the implication unless we have 
observed some cases of ‘‘y’’ being true when ‘‘z’’ is true. But if 
either ‘‘x’’ or “‘y’’ is not a verifiable proposition we can not assign 
any meaning to ‘‘x’’ wplies “‘y,’’ since we should never know 
what the x or y is which we assert to stand in the relation of im- 
plication. 

Thus the verifiability principle is involved in every instance in 
which we legitimately assert that a statement is meaningful if we 
can assign some probability number to it, for we can assign such 
a number, at least if we base our action on the frequency theory, 
only if we know the meaning of the implied statement, which is 
connected by some implication relation with the statements which 
are offered as evidence for it. 

We conclude, then, that (1) it is not necessary to give up the 
verifiability principle in favor of a weaker or more tolerant one 
based on probability ; that (2) it is not useful to give up the veri- 
fiability principle for the one allegedly based on probability ; and 
that (3) it is not possible to give up the verifiability principle for 
the one allegedly based on probability, for the simple reason that 
there is no such thing. Where probability is used, it is a function 
of truth, and thus rests on the verifiability principle; and where 
it is not so based its use is insignificant, as incompatible with the 
frequency theory. 


Davin RYNIN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





NATURALISM AND THE APPRECIATION OF NATURE 


N the development of modern naturalism in philosophy I find a 
pervasive neglect of a theme that has particular significance for 
the naturalist viewpoint. That theme is the simple appreciation of 
the infinite beauty of our natural world and the implications of 
such appreciation for.a naturalist philosophy. 

The naturalist metaphysics puts constant emphasis on the fact 
that the great realm of Nature constitutes the totality of things and 
is man’s sole and sufficient home. Naturalism makes a point of 
showing that man and his mind are evolutionary products and just 
as natural as atoms, stars, trees, tigers, or anything else. It reso- 
lutely rules out all the traditional dualisms that have created an 
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unbridgeable gap between man and the rest of nature or between 
life and inanimate existence. 

While I count myself a firm supporter of this naturalist world- 
view, I believe that the naturalists, in their perennial struggle 
against the old ontological dualisms, have tended to overlook or 
under-stress certain aspects of the wholly natural dualism between 
man and non-human nature. (This non-human nature I am here 
spelling with a small ‘‘n’’ in order to distinguish it from that uni- 
versality of existence which includes the human race.) Man can be 
conscious of himself as an integral part of the immense universe of 
Nature and at the same time admire and marvel at the incompar- 
able beauty of the non-human world, feel deeply in the presence of 
the natural loveliness all around him, be struck with awe and 
wonder at the sweep and splendor of mountains, sea, and sky. 

Though some of our American naturalists talk now and then 
about cosmic piety, there is very little in their writings that de- 
velops the possibilities of nature as an esthetic object or that draws 
upon the unceasing variety of beauty in the natural world to illus- 
trate and illumine technical philosophic discussions. For instance, 
in that recent and representative symposium, Naturalism and the 
Human Spirit, there is not a word that I can recall concerning the 
value of nature appreciation in a naturalistic philosophy. Pro- 
fessor Max C. Otto is an exception to this tendency I am decrying 
and began his book, The Human Enterprise, with a chapter entitled 
‘Meditation on a Hill,’’ which sketched in diverse nature scenes as 
stimulus and background to thought. Yet the noted British writer, 
Lancelot Hogben, in a generally favorable review, expressed the 
opinion that this first chapter would give readers the impression 
that here was ‘‘just another book by a nice old gentleman with 
white hair and a kindly, dreamy smile.’’?+ Mr. Hogben’s reaction 
is, I fear, typical of many thinkers who regard such references to 
nature as somehow sentimental and out of place in a modern phi- 
losophy of life. 

Now I believe that some attention to nature as a thing of beauty 
can serve an important function in any well-rounded philosophy. 
But such attention has a special relevance for naturalism. There 
are at least two reasons for this. First, the naturalistic meta- 
physics denies the existence of the supernatural and claims that the 
universe as such is neutral to human values and ideals. This ob- 
jective and tough-minded view of things can hardly fail to induce 
in the most rugged thinkers their moments of feeling that man is 
somewhat insignificant within the vast sphere of Nature and his 
destiny a somewhat lonely one amid the unending spans of space 


1 New York Herald Tribune Book Review, March 2, 1941. 
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and time. Second, naturalism, with its continual: and necessary 
emphasis on science and scientific method, has tended to seem a 
rather bleak and unpoetic philosophy relying primarily on abstract ~ 
scientific formulas and an uninspiring matter-of-factness. It al- 
ways runs the danger of appearing to be too intellectual, too 
sophisticated. _ 

The conscious appreciation of nature can do much to offset such 
reactions to naturalism and to further the naturalistic aim of help- 
ing men feel at home upon this earth. There is a wealth of evidence 
to show that a keen responsiveness to natural beauty not only excites 
in human beings experiences of the most intense and pleasurable 
kind, but also often arouses in them a sense of profound kinship and 
oneness with nature in its changing moods. It is the poets who 
have best described the multitudinous patterns of color, sound, and 
motion in the natural world and who have given most eloquent voice 
to the effects of nature’s beauty and grandeur upon the human 
heart and mind. Among the poets, in my opinion, it is the English 
nature poets of the early nineteenth century,” notably Keats and 
‘Shelley, Byron and Wordsworth, whose achievement is greatest in 
these respects. And of them all, Wordsworth stands out as pre- 
eminent. For mastery of language, variety of image, and sincerity 
of expression, I do not think that any poem dealing with nature 
has ever surpassed his Lines Composed a Few Miles above Tintern 
Abbey. | 

For the purposes of this discussion, however, I prefer to quote 
certain passages from Lord Byron that exemplify both virtues and 
defects in his attitude toward nature. Since there was little of a 
religious note in Byron’s work, he frequently wrote quite natural- 
istically of absorbing the beauty of nature into one’s inmost being 


and of mingling in harmonious unity with the universe. Thus in 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage: 


Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, a part 

Of me and of my soul, as I of them? 

Is not the love of these deep in my heart? . . .3 

I live not in myself, but I become 

Portion of that around me; and to me 

High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 

Of human cities torture. . . . The soul can flee 

And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain ~~ 
Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vain. 


2 For a detailed and penetrating discussion of these and later nineteenth- 
century poets of nature, see Joseph Warren Beach, The Concept of Nature in 
Nineteenth-Century English Poetry (The Macmillan Co., 1936). 

8 Childe Harold, Canto III, Stanza 75. 
4 Ibid., III, 72. 
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Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends; 
Where roll’d the ocean, thereon was his home; 
Where a blue sky, and glowing clime extends, 
He had the passion and the power to roam; 
The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s foam, 
Were unto him companionship; they spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the tome 
Of his land’s tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For Nature’s pages glass’d by sunbeams on the lake.5 


Now Byron, who during much of his career felt himself to be 
an outcast, was also, as indicated above, constantly thinking of 
nature as a refuge from human society and from the hubbub of 
urban existence. But while boredom and intolerance have not yet 
been eradicated from human intercourse and while the fury and 
clatter of cities has enormously increased since Byron’s day, I 
do not conceive of the normal appreciation of nature in terms of 
escape from either men or machines. Rather it is an esthetic pleas- 
ure, a spiritual delight, and a simple, rewarding way of recreation. 
Like any other kind of recreation, it of course often takes the form 
of a temporary withdrawal from the concerns of every-day life. 

Another point about Byron, as typified by the second stanza 
quoted, was his preference for the wild, the remote, and the un- 
tamed in nature. These melodramatic aspects of the natural world 
have their own appeal and can indeed be most fascinating, but in 
the objective estimation of esthetic value there is no reason for 
promoting them to a special position. The scope of natural beauty 
is as wide as the range of beautiful objects, large or small, near or 
far, wild or cultivated, static or in motion. Furthermore, in our 
philosophy of appreciation there certainly must be a place for the 
experience of beauty in nature merging with that of human crea- 
tion, as when we view the George Washington Bridge against a 
background of river, sky, and cliff, or London in the shining 
splendor of the morning sun, as described by Wordsworth in his 
sonnet Composed Upon Westminster Bridge. 

My reservations as to Byron’s treatment of nature lead to the 
general observation that all the chief nature poets of his period 
belonged to the Romantic school of literature and exemplified to one 
degree or another the obvious shortcomings of the Romantic move- 
ment. They were all inclined to over-state the case for non-human 
nature, to idealize it in a manner reminiscent of Rousseau, and to 
over-emphasize the good consequences for human character and 
eonduct of closeness to nature and sensitivity to its beauty. Cer- 
tain professional philosophers have made the same mistake. For 


8 Ibid., III, 13. 
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example, Immanuel Kant in the Critique of Judgement stated: ‘‘I 
maintain that to take an immediate interest in the Beauty of Nature 
(not merely to have taste in judging it) is always a mark of a good 
soul.’?® And Schopenhauer wrote in The World as Will and Idea: 
‘‘A beautiful view is therefore a cathartic of the mind, as music, 
according to Aristotle, is of the feeling, and in its presence one will 
think most correctly.’’ ’ 

The thoroughly naturalistic appreciation of whian that I am 
suggesting does not share in these exaggerations and sentimental- 
ities of Romanticism. It decidedly does not set up the non-human 
world as somehow more worthy of attention than man or as esthetic- 
ally superior to art. Nor does it indulge in the pantheistic and 
sometimes supernaturalistic overtones that Wordsworth, especially, 
was prone to bring into his poetry. So far as later British poets 
are concerned, Swinburne and Meredith, both of whose mature 
nature poetry appeared after Darwin’s The Origin of Species, came 
fairly close to a genuine philosophy of evolutionary naturalism. 

Turning to America, we find much first-rate nature poetry in 
Bryant and Whittier, Emerson and Whitman, with transcendental 
or idealistic influences markedly present in the work of the latter 
two. Without stopping to analyze these nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can writers, I want to come direct to a contemporary poet who has 
given expression to a clear and uncompromising naturalist view- 
point. I refer to the late Arthur Davison Ficke and his superb 
sonnet-sequence Tumultuous Shore, which seems to me a notable 
instance of naturalistic responsiveness, warm yet objective, to 
natural beauty. Consider these lines: 

And if he die? He for an hour has been 

Alive, aware of what it is, to be. 

The high majestic hills, the shining sea, 

He has looked upon, and meadows golden-green. 
The stars in all their glory he has seen. 

Love he has felt. This poor dust that is he 

Has stirred with pulse of inward liberty, 

And touched the extremes of hope, and all between. 
Can the small pain of death-beds, can the sting 
Of parting from the accustomed haunts of earth, 
Make him forget the bounty of his birth 

And cancel out his grateful wondering 

That he has known exultance and the worth 

Of being himself a song the dark powers Sing? § 

6 Kant, Selections, ed. by Theodore M. Greene (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1929), p. 439. 

7 Supplements to the Third Book, Chap. XXXIII. 

8Sonnet XXVI, reprinted from Tuwmultuous Shore by Arthur Davison 


Ficke, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., copyright 1942 by Arthur 
Davison Ficke. 
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In the field of philosophy itself Lucretius’ magnificent descrip- 
tions in On the Nature of Things still remain the outstanding 
example of naturalistic nature appreciation. The opening lines of 
the Proem to Book I set the tone. And there is hardly a page 
throughout the entire volume that does not make reference to the 
ever-changing. forms and qualities of the natural world. Of course 
the great philosopher-poet of antiquity included in his descriptive 
sweep almost everything that we now assign to the realm of natural 
science. I am not urging modern philosophers to follow Lucretius 
here. None the less, in his approach to nature and in his constant 
allusions to its more beauteous aspects, he established a pattern 
that is most pertinent for contemporary naturalists and their writ- 
ing of readable philosophy. 

One of the most impressive sections in Lucretius is that part - 
of Book VI in which he treats of great meteorological phenomena 
and extraordinary telluric manifestations. To a large degree his 
descriptions of earthquakes, lightning, thunder-bolts, hurricanes, 
volcanoes, and the Nile in flood come under the heading of what 
Edmund Burke called the sublime. In depicting these turbulent 
moods of a nature mighty and unrestrained, Lucretius makes us 
feel such a power and a glory in it all that we are ready to cry out: 
‘‘Though nature slay us, yet is she ever most marvellous and 
beautiful!’’ Some years ago I had this precise feeling one sum- 
mer’s afternoon when I was walking along the Hudson River at 
the base of the Palisades during a brief but ferocious thunder- 
storm. The sky was inky black and poured forth torrents of wind- 
swept rain in slanting patterns; violent thunder-claps reverberated 
among the cliffs, and lightning flashes near and far lighted up the 
river in zigzag configurations. I had that exhilarating sensation 
of witnessing an awe-inspiring spectacle and knowing at the same 
time that there was a chance, however infinitesimal, of my being 
struck dead in my tracks at any moment. 

As Lucretius tells us in a memorable passage: 


.. . At such a time the denséd clouds 

So mass themselves through all the upper air 

That we might think that round about all murk 

Had parted forth from Acheron and filled 

The mighty vaults of sky—so grievously, 

As gathers thus the storm-clouds’ gruesome night, 

Do faces of black horror hang on high— 

When tempest begins its thunderbolts to forge... . 
Then the thunderbolt, 

Now ripened, so to say, doth suddenly 

Splinter the cloud, and the arouséd flash 

Sweeps onward, lumining with forky light 
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All places round. And followeth anon 
A clap so heavy that the skiey vaults, 
As if asunder burst, seem from on high 
To engulf the earth.9 


The experience of finding nature full of wonder and fascination ~ 
even when it directly threatens human life leads us to the threshold 
of religious mysticism. But it is not necessary to enter that door. 
Instead I would take the view that not a few of the reports of 
religious mystics can be legitimately interpreted in terms of a 
perfectly normal, this-worldly mysticism stemming from a deep 
sensitivity for the beauties of our natural environment. Fortun- 
ately, one does not need to be a professional mystic in order to 
know at first-hand the meaning of what I am loosely calling ‘‘nor- 
mal mysticism.’’ Professor James H. Leuba quotes the following 
from a ‘‘mystic’’ who might be any one of us: 


Once when walking in the wild woods and in the country, in the morning 
under the blue sky, the sun before me, the breeze blowing from the sea, the 
birds and flowers around me, an exhilaration came to me that was heavenly— 
a raising of the spirit within me through perfect joy. Only once in my life 
have I had such an experience of heaven.10 


Similar statements are a fundamental motif in a classic such as 
Thoreau’s Walden. For example: 


Sometimes in a summer morning ...I sat in my sunny doorway from sun- 
rise to noon, rapt in a reverie, amidst the pines and hickories and sumacks, in 
undisturbed solitude and stillness, while the birds sang around or flitted noise- 
lessly through the house, until by the sun falling in at my western window, 


or the noise of some traveler’s wagon on the distant highway, I was reminded 
of the lapse of time.11 ' 


Most nature-lovers are not literary people who make records 
of their experiences. But the fact is that many ordinary persons 
who in the love of nature hold communion with her visible and 
other forms may in this process lose themselves in a veritable 
eestasy of esthetic delight, so that they forget the passage of time 
and are lifted out of and beyond the regular flow of day-to-day 
existence. As an element in responsiveness to nature such normal, 
naturalistic mysticism is not unusual. And it can arise in a variety 
of ways, many of them of a very familiar kind, such as watching 


9 Of the Nature of Things, translated by W. E. Leonard (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1941), pp. 259-261. 


10 The Psychology of Religious Mysticism (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926), 
p. 207. 


11 Henry David Thoreau, Walden or Life in the Woods (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., 1927), p. 96. 
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the sun go down in a cloud-filled sky, or looking up on a clear night 
to the Milky Way and the whole shining multitude of stars. A 
contributing factor to this sort of spiritual and esthetic experience 
is often simple, healthy activity, in fresh air and under the open 
sky, that stirs the blood and causes a pervasive glow of physical 
well-being. ~Emerson was right when he remarked: ‘‘Give me 
health and a day, and I will make the pomp of emperors ridicu- 
lous!’’?* Actually, the only essential equipment for the appre- 
ciation of the natural world is sound and acute senses, particu- 
larly a pair of good eyes. 

Yet elementary and easily accessible as are so many of the forms 
of natural beauty, a specific urge or inclination to appreciate 
nature is not something innate in the individual or native to human 
society. In the Christian West the widespread appreciation of 
nature for its own sake came only in modern times. The Old 
Testament writers displayed an occasional awareness of the beauty 
of nature; and in the Book of Psalms this consciousness was quite 
marked. Their mention of natural phenomena, however, was pri- 
marily for the purpose of demonstrating the power and majesty of 
Jehovah. ‘‘The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork.’’?* For the ancient Hebrews, as for 
the Christians of later eras, inanimate nature was chiefly significant 
because of what it manifested about the Creator. 

The ancient Greeks, on the other hand, with their developed 
feeling for the beautiful in every sphere of existence, deeply ap- 
preciated as such the sensuous qualities of the external world. 
And their complex mythology interfered but little with this appre- 
ciation, since their pagan deities were associated rather pleasantly 
with landscape and nature. Also in China and India the estab- 
lished religions have been more favorable than Christianity to the 
love of nature. For they have encouraged the people of those 
countries to consider the beauty of nature as itself divine rather 
than, like traditional Christianity, to interpret it as merely reveal- 
ing the divinity of a personal, transcendent God or as symbolizing 
the truths of supernaturalistic salvation.'* 


12 Nature, III, ‘‘ Beauty.’’ 

13 Psalms, xix, 1. 

14 For the Christian attitude as compared with the Greek and Indian see 
Alfred Biese, The Development of the Feeling for Nature in the Middle Ages 
and Modern Times (E. P. Dutton & Co., 1905), pp. 1-65. Needless to say, 
the Christian interpretation of nature has not prevented magnificent descrip- 
tions of natural beauty such as occur in St. Francis of Assisi’s Canticle of 
Brother Sun, Joseph Addison’s famous hymn, Creation, or Gerard Manley 
Hopkins’ Pied Beauty. - 
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A further bar to the direct and simple love of nature in the 
West ‘‘was the conversion, by early Christian teachers, of the 
ancient gods of wood and spring into evil spirits, and of Pan into 
the Devil. Whereas in China the holy men retired to the mountains 
to be closer to the divine beauty of nature, in the West hermits 
who withdrew to ‘deserts’ were believed to be peculiarly subject 
to the forces of evil. Thus the forests and mountains and rivers 
of Europe were not only considered vaguely sinful, but positively 
dangerous.’’?> This association of nature with sin was also stimu- 
lated by the interpretation that Christian theologians gave to the 
consequences of Adam’s fall and of the great flood as recounted in 
the Bible. 

The more orthodox Christian view was that prior to Adam’s 
transgression and the later deluge the earth was a perfect paradise 
and that it became far less attractive and beautiful after these 
disastrous events. As Calvin put the matter, God made the mighty 
water ‘‘overflow all parts of the earth, that wherever man should 
look, the atrocity of his sin should meet his eyes.’’** Luther in- 
sisted that 


we must speak of the whole nature since its corruption as an entirely altered 
face of things: a face which nature has assumed, first by means of sin, and 
secondly by the awful effects of the universal Deluge. . . . All creatures, yea, 
even the sun and the moon, have as it were put on sackcloth. They were 


originally ‘‘good,’’ but by sin and the curse they have become defiled and 
noxious.17 


A later and influential school of thought, culminating in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and including the English 
poet and divine, John Donne, claimed that originally the earth was 
an unblemished sphere, smooth as an egg, ‘‘with not a wrinkle, 
sear or fracture.’’?® The flood shattered and crumpled this state 
of perfection and resulted in ugly and undesirable phenomena 
such as seas and islands, valleys and mountains. In the passionate 
controversy that raged over this theory, mountains became the 
center of attention and were variously interpreted as ‘‘symbols of 
sin and decay, monstrous excrescences, pocks and pit-marks in the 

15 Christopher Hussey, The Picturesque (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, London, 
1927), pp. 6-7. 

16 Quoted by Marjorie H. Nicolson in ‘‘The Lord’s Controversy,’’ a chap- 
ter in her forthcoming and definitive book on this subjeet. In my analysis 
here I rely mainly on Professor Nicolson’s account and am most grateful to 
her for granting me access to her material. 

17 Quoted, ibid. 

18 Quoted from Thomas Burnet, Sacred Theory of the Earth, in Andrew 


D. White, A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom 
(D. Appleton & Co., 1896), Vol. I, p. 219. 
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fair face of nature.’’?® All mountains, it was freely predicted, 
would be leveled on the Day of Judgment, in conformity with 
Isaiah’s well-known prophecy that ‘‘every valley shall be exalted, 
and every mountain and hill shall be made low.’’ *° 

The important point is that in the Christian tradition nature 
as existing upon this earth was considered to have become, owing 
to man’s terrible wickedness, either a jagged, unshapely, repellent 
ruin in comparison with the original paradise or at least much less 
lovely and well-proportioned. This attitude toward the human en- 
vironment was unquestionably influential in the common man’s 
attribution of evil and fearfulness to the natural world and in 
holding back a proper appreciation of its beauty. Of course 
other elements, especially those connected with the material con- 
ditions of life, played a significant réle in this situation. Lack 
of understanding of and scientific control over the more massively 
threatening forces in nature, such as storms, floods, earthquakes, 
and droughts, no doubt hindered men from comprehending the 
beauty of the natural world as a whole. Preoccupation with 
opening up the wilderness, the general pressures of pioneer life, 
and perils from dangerous animals lurking in forest and field 
had a similar effect. And we can easily see how insecurity and 
discomfort in traveling must have proved a serious obstacle to the 
enjoyment of scenery, including the much-abused mountains. 
Many of these factors still exist today in the less civilized parts 
of the globe. 

Paradoxically, the advance of science and civilization, while 
clearing away certain fundamental impediments to the apprecia- 
tion of nature, brings new ones in its train. Freedom to travel 
near and far, to see fresh sights and explore little-known lands, 
has increased immeasurably during the past century through the 
development of the modern railroad, automobile, steamer, and 
airplane. Yet the industrial revolution and the machine age 
have, in our economic system, so stimulated the growth of cities, 
so encouraged a psychology of haste and strain, and so over- 
whelmed men with new and pressing social-economic problems that 
they have perhaps done more to hamper than to help the appre- 
ciation of nature. In the United States, a country unsurpassed 
in the variety and magnificence of its natural beauty, close to 
sixty per cent of the population is urban. These 75,000,000 and 
more persons certainly do not on the whole maintain a close and 
continual relationship with nature. It is primarily the urban 
environment that enters vitally into their lives; and as individuals 

19 Nicolson, op. cit. 

20 Isaiah, xl, 4. 
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these metropolitan millions do not have much choice in the mat- 
ter. Inevitably the city milieu moulds their likes and dislikes, 
their enjoyments and recreations. To a considerable extent urban 
cultural standards permeate the village and agricultural districts ; 
‘even the American farmers . . . tend to be suburban rather than 
rural.’’?1_ Plainly, people who live in the country are not neces- 
sarily highly sensitive to the charms of nature. . 

Science during the last hundred years has greatly expanded 
man’s vision of the amazing scope of the universe in space and 
time and greatly enlarged his knowledge of the relationship be- 
tween him and the rest of nature. This recent science has opened 
up to man vast new regions of super-stars and galaxies; it has 
made him realize that in his very flesh and blood he is one with 
the dynamic and multi-structured matter that underlies the entire 
cosmos; it has demonstrated that he is cousin toeall other living 
forms. On the other hand, the findings of Darwin and modern 
biology have revealed that the evolutionary upsurge has been a 
bloody business and that the process of natural selection has 
thrived on brutality and death. These biological facts have caused 
some, in a rather naive and emotional manner to be sure, to turn 
away from nature in horror and disgust. 

For the mature mind, however, the progress of modern science 
enhances and broadens the appreciation of nature that I am urg- 
ing. It adds depth and meaning to that appreciation by helping 
man to see more clearly the sources of his being and the intimate 
interrelations between him and his cosmic matrix. These observa- 
tions bring out the point that nature appreciation in and of itself, 
as a more or less isolated activity, does not meet the requirements 
of the philosophic approach. What I am seeking is the conscious 
integration of a deep-going awareness and enjoyment of natural 
beauty into an inclusive philosophy based on a naturalistic meta- 
physics: the recognition of nature appreciation as one of the pre- 
eminent goods that modern man can and should weave into a func- 
tioning way of life. My aim does not imply the worship of 
nature nor the well-known excesses of the Romantic attitude toward 
the natural world. In the Romantic poets, however, I do find 
a valid and substantial nucleus of robust nature feeling inter- 

penetrated with reflection.?? 


21 Walter Lippmann, A Preface to Morals (The Macmillan Co., 1929), 
p. 62. 

22T have not the space in this article to develop the extensive contribu- 
tions of prose writers to the appreciation of nature or to consider the striking 
inter-relations between the evolution of modern landscape painting and of 
nature appreciation. 
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In this paper I have done no more than sketch some of the 
philosophic possibilities and problems involved in the apprecia- 
tion of nature. Philosophy as criticism has the obligation to 
analyze current values and to call attention to any great lack in 
the lives of human beings. Today one such lack is a real es- 
thetic and philosophic responsiveness to nature’s beauty among 
considerable sections of mankind and especially among the busy, 
hurrying city-dwellers so characteristic of our age. For natural- 
ism, on the positive side, there is in this connection a definite op- 
portunity—to correct a lamentable one-sidedness in contemporary 
man and to round out human nature by making it entirely aware 
of non-human nature and the infinite potentialities in the natural 
environment. At the same time, the detailed analysis of nature 
appreciation can bring to naturalism a greater understanding of 
the meaning and scope of mystical experience; and also provide 
naturalists with essential background and a wider vision in the 
field of esthetics, for which the contemplation of natural beauty 
has many implications.”* 

Finally, the whole-hearted appreciation of nature serves to 
buttress effectively the naturalist outlook in general. Natural- 
ism, in its opposition to supernaturalism and idealism, has neces- 
sarily become involved in numerous negations. By incorporat- 
ing into its program a moderate stress on the beauty of nature, 
naturalism becomes able to make one of the most powerful and per- 
suasive of all affirmations. And without yielding to animism we 
can suggest that external nature, including the myriad graceful 
and colorful forms of animal life, gives to those attuned to it a 
sense of kinship—sometimes even of companionship—that fits in 
well with the whole naturalistic philosophy. There is no heavenly 
Father in or behind Nature; but Nature is truly our fatherland. 

In the framework of the naturalist world-view the ever-present 
glory of the visible natural takes the place of the traditional glory 
of the invisible supernatural. This is a fair exchange, and more; 
but its full advantages are lost unless philosophers and men re- 


joice profoundly in the inexhaustible beauties of their earth and 
universe. 


Coruiss LAMONT 
New York City 


28 See, for example, John Dewey, Art as Experience (Minton, Balch & 
Co., 1934), pp. 28-29, 125-126; and Helen Huss Parkhurst, Beauty: An Inter- 
pretation of Art and the Imaginative Life (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930), 
Chap. III. 
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Wilhelm Dilthey: An Introduction. H. A. Hopass. (Interna- 
tional Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction.) New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1944. x+174 pp. $3.50. 


Professor Hodges opens his work by remarking that ‘‘this is 
the first book on Wilhelm Dilthey to be published in England.’’ 
His publishers, or at least the New York branch of the Oxford 
University Press, announce the volume with greater inclusiveness 
and equal accuracy as ‘‘the first book in English to deal with the 
work of the German philosopher Wilhelm Dilthey.’’ 

Just because this is a pioneer venture a reviewer should welcome 
it, particularly a reviewer who has long been interested in Dilthey’s 
thought and has been puzzled by the strange neglect of a thinker 
who has been called ‘‘the most important philosopher in the second 
half of the nineteenth century.’’? One need not assent to this 
estimate of Dilthey in order to recognize that his position in Ger- 
many and elsewhere in Europe and the apparent influence of some 
of his ideas throughout the western world make it indeed surprising 
that this slender volume by Dr. Hodges is the first English book 
concerned with Dilthey’s work. A reason for the otherwise in- 
excusable tardiness of the present review is that I had hoped in 
repeated readings to revise an unfavorable first impression or find 
some ground, other than novelty, for commending and recommend- 
ing the book. But from every point of view it seems to me unsuc- 
cessful. Partly, I think, its ineffectiveness is due to Dr. Hodges’ 
attempt to introduce Dilthey in two ways: first, by presenting his 
leading ideas in discursive exposition and, second, by offering 
numerous selected passages in translation. Either of these pur- 
poses, one would think, might have required more space than has 
been given the two together. 

Dr. Hodges’ Introductory Essay is divided into six chapters. 
The first places Dilthey historically and wisely emphasizes his 
relation to British and French philosophy, especially to Hume, 
Mill, and Comte, as well as to Kant and the post-Kantians, par- 
ticularly Schleiermacher. Chapter II explores some of the dis- 
tinctive aspects of the Geisteswissenschaften and this theme is con- 
tinued in Chapter III with emphasis on Dilthey’s contributions to 
psychological studies, and Chapter IV with regard to sociology. 
Chapter V advances these discussions and reverts to Dilthey’s his- 


1 Ortega y Gasset, Concord and Liberty, New York, 1946, p. 131. Ortega 
here repeats a judgment concerning Dilthey which he made before in Phi- 
losophy and History: Essays Presented to Ernst Cassirer, edited by Klibansky 
and Paton (Oxford, 1936), p. 312. 
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torical position, and the concluding chapter also returns to Dilthey’s 
relation to Kant, the post-Kantian idealists and the empiricists, 
and makes some comparisons with later philosophers, especially 
with R. G. Collingwood. Parts of the latter comparison are some- 
what obscure. It seems to be based on general resemblances rather 
than specific relationship or influence and might well have gone 
beyond the assertion that Dilthey’s teaching ‘‘is not unlike what 
R. G. Collingwood has been trying to say in recent years.’’ Dil- 
they’s influence on continental writers of first importance was by 
no means lacking in specificity. ~Dr. Hodges’ insularity in this 
aspect of his discussion may be due to the circumstance that his 
' initial presentation of Dilthey was made in the pages of the English 
clerical quarterly Laudate. He refers to this publication in his 
Bibliography but does not indicate the connection of what he wrote 
there to his present introduction. This is a bit curious since sec- 
tions of the Introduction reproduce parts, sometimes several pages, 
of the Laudate version word for word. 

Dr. Hodges, with whom one can readily sympathize in view of 
the difficulties which he faced, chose a solution which, unfortunately, 
seems the worst possible method of presentation. Instead of trans- 
lating a major work by his author or even extensive parts of several, 
he decided to translate twenty-nine fragments, none more than a 
few pages in length and most of them hardly more than snippets. 
As stated, one can sympathize with the translator’s predicament 
while deprecating his decision. Dilthey’s works are complex to a 
degree and some of them are almost symphonic in composition and 
structure. A wise editorial policy would certainly not be easy 
to find. On the other hand Dr. Hodges’ solution does seem almost 
the worst way out of the difficulty. If the brief selections had been 
organized in an introductory exposition their relation to one an- 
other would at least have been somewhat clearer. 

Here the connection, or Iack of connection, between the two 
parts of Dr. Hodges’ text presents a further problem. There are a 
great many references to and citations from Dilthey’s collected 
works in the course of Dr. Hodges’ Essay but these do not seem to 
follow the sequence of the fragments in the second part of his book 
in any way. Most of these incidental citations are from the first, 
fifth, and seventh volumes of the Gesammelte Schriften and all but 
one of the Selected Passages are also from these three volumes. 
Yet neither in the order of presentation nor in any other ascertain- 
able way have the two parts been connected with one another ex- 
cept by being bound in the same covers. Eleven of the selected 
passages come from Volume V of the collected works and many 
references to this volume appear in Chapters II and III of the 
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Introductory Essay though they are apparently devoted especially 
to the contents of Volume VII. From this volume, eight of the 
selected passages are chosen. Moreover most of these passages 
from Volume VII precede those from Volume V as presented here. 
There is no reason of chronology to account for all this and no 
other grounds are indicated or implied. Nor is there any explana- 
tion for the neglect of other works by Dilthey which Dr. Hodges 
himself includes among ‘‘Dilthey’s principal writings’’ in his 
Bibliography. 

This Bibliography fails to mention a number of articles which 
might well have been included in view of the paucity of writings 
on Dilthey in English. For example: articles by Julius Goebel in 
the Journal of English and Germanic Philology (Volume XXV), by 
Ludwig Stein in the Philosophical Review (Volume XXXIII), and 
by Horace L. Friess in this JourNaL (Volume XXVI) and the 
Journal of the History of Ideas (Volume I) might well have been 
included among the scanty references available to a student who 
does not read German, under ‘‘ Literature directly concerned with 
Dilthey.’’ 

Granting that, as a recent writer has well said, ‘‘translating at 
its best is, like every kind of art an act of grace, achieving the 
seemingly impossible,’’? Dr. Hodges’ translation of Dilthey is 
singularly graceless. I cite a few instances: 


And when we place objects in the relations of cause and effect, for this 
too the sensory impressions contain only the condition, which lies in regular 
succession, whereas the causal relation itself again arises through a synthesis 
which springs from within us. [P. 133.] 

As it follows the process of the shaping of such unconditional values, goods, 
or norms, it observes with regard to various of them how life produced them, 
but how the unconditional assertion itself became possible only because of the 
limitation of the horizon of the age. [P. 147.] 

But if the volitional attitude determines the view of the world, then arises 
the schema of mind’s independence of nature, or of its transcendence. [P. 
153. ] 


I do not think that these sentences suffer by being read out of con- 
text. 

More serious, perhaps, though doubtless more defensible in that 
it is a matter of opinion, is Dr. Hodges’ translation of Getsteswis- 
senschaften as ‘‘Human Studies.’’ Granted that the term has no 
equivalent, the choice of ‘‘human studies’’ seems particularly un- 
fortunate since it constantly suggests that the natural sciences, with 
which it is regularly contrasted, are not human. The ‘“‘non- 


2 Franz Schoenberner, Confessions of a European Intellectual, New York, 
1946, p. 178. 
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natural sciences,’’ a phrase used by Dr. Julius Goebel in the article 
referred to above, is excessively negative for a key term, and I think. 
Dr. Hodges did well to reject ‘‘mental sciences’’ which Dr. Ludwig 
Stein, among others, prefers. To have used John Stuart Mill’s 
‘*moral sciences’’ would at least have been a recognition of Dilthey’s 
great indebtedness to Mill. Dr. Hodges does not explain why he 
rejected ‘‘humane studies’’ or ‘‘humanities,’’ the term used by 
Helene Weyl in her admirable translation of Ortega y Gasset’s 
essay on Dilthey. Apparently he did not consider translating 
Geisteswissenschaften as ‘‘humanistic studies’’ which, on the whole, 
seems to me most acceptable. ‘‘Humanism’’ can certainly embrace 
the social studies and the humanities which are, I think, contrasted 
too sharply in the Introduction (p. 84). 

It has been suggested that the neglect of Dilthey by the English- 
speaking world is surprising. A clue to the solution of the puzzle 
may possibly be found in a letter from Berlin written in 1867 by 


William James, in which he described Dilthey, whose identity he 
did not know: 


Herr Professor ———————, whose name I could not catch, a man of a 
type I have never met before. . . . The Prof. was overflowing with information 
with regard to everything knowable and unknowable. He is the first man I 
have ever met of a class, which must be common here, of men to whom learning 
has become as natural as breathing. A learned man at home is in a measure 
isolated; his study is carried on in private, at reserved hours. To the publie 
he appears as a citizen and neighbor, etc., and they know at most. about him 
that he is addicted to this or that study; his intellectual occupation always 
has something of a put-on character, and remains external at least to some 
part of his being. Whereas this cuss seemed to be nothing if not a professor. 
. . « The sun waned low and I took my leave in company with the Prof. We 
parted at the corner, without the Prof. telling me (as an honest, hospitable 
American would have done) that he would be happy to see me at his domicile, 
so that I know not whether I shall be able to continue acquainted with a man 
I would fain know more of.8 


Whether or not a clue to the neglect of Wilhelm Dilthey by 
British and American writers is to be found in these lines, I think 
we may well repeat what James wrote in his letter: We would fain 
know more of this man! Unfortunately Professor Hodges’ book 
will do little, it seems to me, to advance this knowledge. 


JAMES GUTMANN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


8 The Letters of William James, edited by his son, Henry James. Boston, 
1920, pp. 109-111. 
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GrecoriaNuM. Vol. XXVIII, 1. La structure du systéme 
des syllogismes classiques: P. Hoenen. Anselmus on Gaunilo? 
Fr. Spedalieri. Literarhistorische Probleme der Quodlibeta des 
hl. Thomas von Aquin: Fr. Pelster. Ein neues Ockham—Manv- 


skript (Die Originalform der ‘‘Expositio aures’’?): Ammeliese - 


Maire. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The annual meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics met 
September 18, 19, and 20, 1947, at the Baltimore Museum of Art, 
Baltimore, Maryland. The papers read are as follows: session on 
Poetry—‘‘The Structure of Romantic Metaphor’’ by W. K. Win- 
satt, ‘‘The ‘Mode of Existence’ of Literature’? by Monroe C. 
Beardsley, ‘‘Contemporary Disguises of Badness in Poetry’’ by 
F. Cudworth Flint; session on the Common Ground of Aestheti- 
cians—‘‘The Criteria of an Adequate Aesthetic Theory’’ by Henry 
D. Aiken, ‘‘On the Indispensability of Metaphysical Principles in 
Aesthetics’? by Helmut Kuhn, ‘‘A Consideration of Morphology as 
the Common Ground for Aesthetic Theory’’ by M. C. Nahm, 
‘Form, Objectivity and Pleasure in Aesthetic Theory’’ by Max 
Schoen ; session on Painting and the Dance—‘‘ Trends in Contempo- 
rary Painting’’ by Lester D. Longman, ‘‘ And Now Ultimism’”’ by 
W. S. Rusk, ‘‘Some Comments on Consistency in Painting’’ by 
Helmut Hungerland, ‘‘The Art of the Dance’’ by James Feible- 
man; session on The Teaching of Aesthetics—‘‘On the Content of 
a Course in Introductory Aesthetics’’ by Charles E. Gauss, ‘‘The 
Contemporary Art School’’ by Douglas MacAgy, ‘‘Discussion of 
Teaching and Aesthetics’’ by Irwin Edman. 
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